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PREFATORY 



Among the competitors in an examination held in 
1895, to furnish an eligible register of assistant stat- 
isticians for the Department of Agriculture, was Mr. 
Judson Grenell of Detroit, managing editor of the 

^ Evening News of that city, who, as his letters show, 

took the examination not with a view of obtaining 
an appointment, but merely to see how the operations 
of the examination, rating, selection, etc., appeared 
from the inside. Some time after taking the exam- 
ination, and after the most successful competitor had 
received an appointment from Secretary Morton, Mr. 

L Grenell wrote to the United States Civil Service Com- 

mission asking to be furnished with a statement of 
the general averages of all the competitors. The Chief 
Examiner answered his letter, declining the request 
on the ground that the Commission simply notifies 
each competitor of his own standing, but not of the 
standing of others. 
This rule did not meet with Mr. Grenell's approval, 

\ and a correspondence took place between him and the 

z Commission. The closing letter of this correspond- 

ence from Civil Service Commissioner Theodore 
Roosevelt furnishes a particularly complete reply to 
? much of the criticism still made by those unacquainted 

"^ with the facts in regard to Civil Service examinations. 



* Reprinted by permission from Good Government (189s, 
May 15. 14:11, '* Unintelligent Criticism Answered'*)* 



MR. GRENELL TO THE UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE 

COMMISSION. 

Detroit, April 12, 1895. 

Gentlemen : — The declination of one of your sub- 
ordinates to give me the averages of those who took 
the Civil Service examination for assistant statisti- 
cian, Agricultural Department, is not satisfactory. The 
reason given for not giving it is, in my opinion, not 
sufficient, either. I have not asked who took the 
examination; in fact, I have not the remotest idea 
who they were. I simply ask for the averages of 
those who took the examination, without the slightest 
clue as to whom these averages belong. So far as 
I now know, the rules laid down by the Commission 
for the compiling of averages were exactly complied 
with. I only know that a technical knowledge that 
is of little account in certain contingencies was made 
more of than any practical knowledge a person may 
possess. And further, that this technical knowledge 
can be acquired by any person of average intelligence 
in six weeks, while loiowledge coming from experi- 
ence, and which is far the most valuable, cannot be 
acquired without years of observation. 

What I want is the averages on each paper of those 
who took the Civil Service examination for assistant 
statistician. Agricultural Department. I do not want 
names. I do not want anything by which I can by 
any means find out to whom the averages belong. I 
just want the averages, that is all. I do not believe 
the Commission will deny me this, if they understand 
just what I want. I am not finding any fault with 
the averages given me. I have no desire to take a 
similar examination. My object in taking that one 
has been accomplished. I just want to know the 



averages of others taking the same examination. Can 
I have these figures? Very truly yours, 

JuDSON Grenell. 



II. 

MR. JOHN R. PROCTOR^ PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 

STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION^ 

TO MR. GRENELL. 

Washington, April i6, 1895. 

Sir: — In reply to your letter of the 12th instant, 
requesting that you be furnished with the general 
average of each competitor in the assistant statisti* 
cian examination for the Department of Agriculture, 
without the names of the competitors, you are in- 
formed that this request cannot be complied with. It 
is contrary to the practice of the Commission to fur- 
nish any competitor with the average of any other per- 
son than himself, and the Commission sees no reason 
for departing from its practice in this case, even to 
the extent of furnishing the averages without the 
names of the competitors. On registers which are 
called "special," and which are for a single bureau 
of the Government, the Commission declines to in- 
form any applicant of his relative standing. This prac- 
tice is found to be necessary in order to prevent efforts 
to use influence in securing appointments. The case 
is different in regard to those registers from which 
appointments may be made to any or all Departments 
of the service. The Commission has no objection to 
informing applicants of their relative standing on such 
registers. To comply with your request and furnish 
the averages of all competitors in the assistant statis- 
tician examination would be equivalent to notif3ring 
you of your relative standing, which the Commission 
cannot consent to do. / Very respectfully, 

John R Proctor,, President. 



III. 

MR. GRENELL TO MR. PROCTOR. 

Detroit, April 25, 1895. 

Dear Sir: — Having finally pierced the shell which 
separates the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion from the rest of the world — a fact which is 
shown by your courteous letter in reply to mine of 
the 1 2th inst. in regard to the averages of the com- 
petitors for the position of assistant statistician, Agri- 
cultural Department — ^allow me to state again tiiat 
the reasons advanced why the figures asked for can- 
not be given are far from satisfactory. 

I have a distinct purpose in asking for these par- 
ticular figures, and while that purpose would have 
been in a measure attained by asking for other aver- 
ages, yet I preferred this special examination because 
I took it myself. As a managing editor I might have 
said to some subordinate in the office: "Take the 
Civil Service examination and write your opinions 
as to its practicability." But had I done so, my opin- 
ions would necessarily have been formed from his 
opinions. As I wanted information at first hand, I 
took the examination myself. 

There is a rising tide of public opinion that the 
examinations prescribed are more theoretical than 
practical. There is a growing contempt for the Civil 
Service Commission. Created to correct abuses, the 
idea has gained a foothold that it is beginning to 
confirm and petrify them. Aimed at wrongs, is it 
not surrounding inefficiency with a network of official- 
ism worse than the original evils? For those who 
"pass" may be the least capable of filling any position 
demanding the exercise of common sense and expe- 
rience. 

A glance at the papers prepared for the examina- 
tion proved the impossibility of my attaining a suffi- 
ciently high average to pass. Indeed, I feel assured 
that the Civil Service Commissioners themselves 



could not pass. And I know that two-thirds of the 
members of the President's Cabinet would "fall 
down" in the attempt. Not but that the members of 
the Civil Service Commission and the President's 
Cabinet are competent to fill the position, but simply 
because the questions put are in great measure of 
a class that are of no practical use. 

If I remember right, one of the questions asked the 
definition of an isosceles triangle. In an examination 
in geometry how appropriate this would have been, 
but so far as its applying to the collection of statis- 
tics, just as sensible a query would be: "What is a 
Whangdoodle ?" or, "How does a Giasticutis walk?" 
Probably half the questions asked were not practical. 
They were not unanswerable ; they simply had no 
relation to the subject-matter in hand. 

A boy fresh from the high school can take the 
papers of definitions and mathematical problems and 
attain an3rwhere from 80 to 90 to his credit. In fact 
a fortnight's work would enable most any one of 
average intelligence to "cram" himself for an exami- 
nation which he could pass. There are two elderly 
men who haunt this office daily, so absorbed are they 
in the "Problem" department. The Civil Service list 
of mathematical puzzles would be peaches and cream 
to them. They would fairly wallow in them, and all 
their answers would be correct. Yet for practical 
work these old gentlemen are not worth their salt. 
Still they very likely could have passed the Civil Ser- 
vice examination with more credit (marks) than 
would be accorded yourself (perhaps) or your corre- 
spondent. 

Another point: So wrapped up in formalism and 
"signs" is the Civil Service Commission itself that 
the very letter I am attempting to answer had to pass 
through the hands of "W. H. W.," "E. D. P.," "W. 
L. P.," and finally "L.," before it could be trusted 
into the hands of the President of the Commission, 
and for transmission through the mails. 

What warrant has anybody for thinking that the 
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person finally selected for assistant statistician, Agri- 
cultural Department, had the highest average, or even 
passed at all? That is, if no figures are given out. 
Someone must be told. Who is it? If no one is in- 
formed, is the Chief Examiner the sole judge and 
jury? Has he taken such an examination as to be 
able to pass on everybody else? Put him in a room 
with 150 postal clerks and postmen, some of them sit- 
ting on his table and talking of ''assessments," ''enter- 
tainments," and the news of the day, and see what 
show he will make in adding up even a column of 
figures. That is what I saw when two young men 
wanting employment in watching a fish-pen were try- 
ing to figure out the difference between Fahrenheit 
and Centigrade as applied to thermometers. That is 
also my experience. It was actually funny. 

What I respectfully ask for and desire are the fig- 
ures of the competitors who took the Civil Service 
examination for assistant statistician, Agricultural 
Department. I do not desire names. I do not want 
anything that will in any way help me to figure out 
whom the figures fit. (As a matter of fact I do not 
know who took the examination.) I do not want 
to exert any influence to get any particular case re- 
viewed. My own average is too low ever to hope for 
the most humble place under the Government in any 
department under Civil Service Rules. But I would 
like to know if there is any higher authority than the 
Civil Service Commission itself? That is, are the fig- 
ures of the examiners open to review by others than 
the members themselves? 

With the highest regard for the intent of the Civil 
Service Commission, and hoping for a favorable an- 
swer, at last, to my simple inquiry that seems to have 
run against a rule or practice that in my opinion 
should be suspended or abolished, I am, 



Very truly yours, 

JuDSON Grenbll. 



IV. 

CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONER THEODORE ROOSEVELT 

TO MR. GRENELL. 

Washington, April 29, 1895. 

Sir: — I have the honor to answer your letter of 
April 25, in relation to the Civil Service examinatioa 
taken by you for assistant statistician in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The Commission cannot spend its time in answering 
questions asked from mere curiosity. If it should tell 
every applicant the averages of all other applicants 
in an examination it would need to have an additional 
force of clerks for that purpose; but we are always 
glad to give to the press any facts which may be of 
general interest. As I now understand that what you 
wish is for publication in a newspaper, I take pleasure 
in giving you the averages of the other candidates. 

Twelve persons entered the examination. Of these 
six obtained an eligible standing, with grades, dis- 
regarding fractions, of 90, 86, 86, 80, 80 and 76, re- 
spectively. Six failed, with grades of 67, 60, 57, 56, 
44 and 42. Among the twelve examined there was 
only one who stood lower than you, your standing 
being a fraction less than 44. 

Permit me, in the first place, to correct the misap- 
prehension you are under as to the rising tide of pub- 
lic opinion being that the examinations prescribed are 
more theoretical than practical. I think that if you 
would look at the returns in the late Chicago city elec- 
tion, or in the New York city election last fall, you 
would speedily convince yourself that there was no 
such rising tide. Chicago voted, by fifty thousand 
majority, for a Civil Service law in many respects 
more drastic than the federal law, and the people of 
New York State adopted, by more than one htmdred 
thousand majority, a radical provision in the consti- 
tution widely extending the application of the Civil 
Service law, and establishing its permanency^ 
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You say that there is a growing contempt for the 
Civil Service Law. My experience is directly the 
opposite, and I am positive that the contempt of which 
you speak exists only in the minds of the very igno- 
rant, and that these very ignorant are less numer- 
ous, so far as this subject is concerned, than they were 
only a few years ago, and grow less numerous year 
by year. 

So far from "surrounding inefficiency with a net- 
work of officialism," the law has immensely benefited 
every office to which it has been applied. The slight- 
est inquiry will satisfy you of the truth of this state- 
ment. The Railway Mail Service is at a higher point 
of efficiency than ever before, and it is precisely the 
branch of the Government in which the law has been 
most rigidly applied. When that service came under 
the Civil Service Law, in 1889, ^he record of correct 
routings was 2,834 to one; for the year 1894 it is 
7,831 to one. This record is imprecedented in the 
history of the service. As a matter of practical ex- 
perience, every Cabinet officer whom I have seen in 
Washington has, before the end of his term, come to 
the conclusion that if there was any bureau in which 
he needed special efficiency he had to put it under the 
Civil Service Law. Mr. Carroll D. Wright recently 
stated to me that the failure to classify the Census 
Office under the law had cost the government just 
about two million dollars. The postoffices where the 
law is most faithfully observed are precisely the offices 
where the best service is rendered to the public and 
where the employees are most able, courteous and 
efficient. The men who pass the examinations are, 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred, those most capa- 
ble of filling the positions "demanding the exercise 
of common sense and experience." 

You say that "a glance at the papers prepared for 
the examination proved the impossibility of my (your) 
attaining a sufficiently high average to pass. Indeed, 
I (you) feel sure the Civil Service Commissioners 
themselves could not pass, and I (you) know that 
two-Mrds of the present members of the President's 
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Cabinet would 'fall down' in the attempt" Evidently 
you do not understand the purpose of holding special 
examinations for special places. When we hold an 
examination for assistant statistician our aim is to 
get a man who is an assistant statistician, not one 
who is a Civil Service Commissioner or a Cabinet 
Officer. It would be a proof of the incompetency 
of the Commission if it framed an examination for 
assistant statistician with a view of having Cabinet 
Officers and Civil Service Commissioners pass it. 
The Commission holds examinations for all kinds of 
positions. For instance, we hold them for the posi- 
tion of assistant astronomer. Do you mean seriously 
to imply that when we hold an examination for as- 
tronomer we should make that examination one which 
the average Cabinet Officer could pass? It would 
be a mere chance if any member of any Cabinet was 
fit to be an astronomer, op, for that matter, an assist- 
ant statistician. I do not suppose that any member of 
the present Cabinet, or of the Cabinet of Mr. Harri- 
son, would be fit for either of these positions. I know 
that no member of either Cabinet would be as fit for 
a statistician as the man who was appointed under 
the assistant statistician examination. In your own 
case, as you bring the matter up, your examination 
showed that you were entirely unfit to hold the office 
you sought. Doubtless you are an admirable news- 
paper editor, and you may be fit for much higher 
work than that of an assistant statistician, but you are 
not fit for that particular work, and the Commission 
would have been to blame if it had framed an ex- 
amination which would not have emphasized the dif- 
ference between the man who was competent to be 
an assistant statistician and one who was not compe- 
tent, no matter how good this latter individual might 
be in some other line of work. 

You say the questions are not practical, and instance 
one of the questions in reference to a geometrical 
problem as having no relation to the subject-matter 
in hand. This shows that you do not understand what 
the work of an assistant statistician really is. A& *«. 
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matter of fact, many statistics are illustrated by geo- 
metrical figures and problems. This is the case with 
the work now actually performed by the assistant sta- 
tistician in the Department of Agriculture. So you see 
that the question was all right. It was your lack of 
understanding of the subject which was to blame. 

You say that a boy fresh from a high school could 
get 80 to 90 to his credit, and that any one could cram 
him up so as to pass after a fortnight's work. Again 
you are completely in error. The average age of those 
passing our examinations is 27 years. Instead of 
being fresh from the high schools, the. men have been 
out of them at least ten years on the average. The 
man who stood at the head of the list in the exami- 
nation you took, and who received the appointment, 
was 43 years old and was already a computer in the 
United States Coast Survey. Remember that you 
are only theorizing on the subject, while I am speak- 
ing from a thorough acquaintance with the facts of 
the case. As a matter of fact the persons who get 
office under us stand higher in every way than those 
appointed under the old methods, and form an excep- 
tionally intelligent, honest and able class of employees. 
In our own bureau we have more than fifty men cm- 
ployed. They all came in under our own examina- 
tions, standing at the head of the lists, and it would 
be impossible to get, in public or private employment, 
a better corps of men than they are. 

None of the men who were coached for this [as- 
sistant statistician] examination passed. I have given 
you the particulars about the man who stood highest. 
The man who stood second was 38 years old, and had 
been a statistician in the Census Bureau. The man 
who stood third was 26 years old, a post-graduate 
student of Cornell University, and afterwards private 
secretary to a member of Congress. The man who 
stood fourth was 24 years old, and was a Fellow in 
Political Economy and Sociology of the Chicago Uni- 
versity. The man who stood fifth was 29, and was 
an accountant in New York. He had formerly been 
an instructor in statistics in the University of Chicago. 
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You complain that the Commission is "wrapped up 
in formalism and signs" because the letter you re* 
ceived had the initials of various persons put upon it. 
Your saying this arises evidently from the fact that 
you have never had any experience in conducting the 
business of a large office. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion receives and answers more than one hundred 
thousand letters a year, and the slightest considera- 
tion will show you that we must have a regular sys- 
tem in dealing with so extensive a correspondence. 

You ask, what warrant has anybody for thinking 
that the person selected had the highest average or 
even passed at all. You have the excellent warrant 
that as soon as the man is appointed the fact is made 
public, and any responsible person may learn all the 
facts and see the markings if he can show the Com- 
mission that there is the slightest ground for imputing 
favoritism one way or the other. The name of every 
person appointed in the departmental service is 
printed in the Commission's annual reports, and the 
name of the person who was appointed assistant sta- 
tistician is Henry Farquhar. If any one has the 
slightest reason for thinking that he was favored in 
any way, the Commission will show his papers ; but as 
a matter of fact such a supposition is, of course, ab- 
surd. The papers were marked by a board of experts 
at the same time that they marked the papers of the 
other applicants, and the examiners did not know the 
names of any of the persons whose papers they were 
marking. It may interest you to know that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture chose the highest man on the 
list, and informs us that he is the most satisfactory 
man in statistical work that he ever had, and that 
after the appointment had been made he received a 
letter from Mr. Edward Atkinson vouching for tlie 
remarkable capacity of the man in the very lines upon 
which we tested him, and for the very business in 
which he was to be employed. The Secretary of 
Agriculture said he thought he was the best man in 
the United States for the position. You thus see that 
in this very examination of which you complain, the 
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man who passed the highest was the best man that 
could have been found anywhere for the position. 
The examination was eminently practical in character, 
and no man who failed to pass it could be considered 
competent for the position. 

There is no "shell separating the Commission from 
the outer world." With one hundred thousand corre- 
spondents a year it is a simple impossibility to gratify 
the curiosity of each, unless we can be assured that 
some public interest is to be subserved. All that we 
do is perfectly open. The registers for the ordinary 
positions are made public as soon as the papers are 
marked. In the case of special examinations, where 
there would be a chance of exercising political pres- 
sure or personal favoritism, the registers are not made 
public until after the appointments have been made. 
Then the names and the averages will be given to any 
newspapers desiring to publish them. 

The past year has witnessed greater progress 
toward the full accomplishment of the Reform idea 
in national, state and municipal government, taken as 
a whole, than any other year since the original law 
was passed. Very respectfully, 

Theodore Roosevelt. 



THE MERIT SYSTEM IN 
MUNICIPALITIES 



We often hear the statement made in public or 
see it in print that the great problem of tne day is 
the municipal problem. I wonder if we know just 
what this means? If we turn to the dictionary we 
are told that a "problem is a question for discussion 
and settlement; a matter of uncertainty requiring 
further light to determine the truth." So when we 
speak of the great problem of the day, we mean a 
great question which is before the people for discus- 
sion and settlement; a great matter of uncertainty 
requiring further light to determine its truth. 

Why should the municipal problem be consid- 
ered a great one? Why should it require discus- 
sion and consideration and further light? First 
because it affects or touches so many people. James 
Russell Lowell once said that any question which 
affected the welfare of thousands and hundreds of 
thousands, no matter how trivial in itself, acquired 
dignity and importance. Now when we come to talk 
about cities and their management, we at once 
begin to talk of figures so big as to be beyond the 
understanding of most of us who have never 
counted over 5,000 at any one sitting, if we have 
reached so far. Perhaps we can form some idea of 
how cities have grown in size and importance when 
we say that in 1790 when the first census or count- 
ing of the American people was taken, three 
people out of every hundred or thirty out of 
every thousand lived in cities. Now according 
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to the last census or counting, that of 1900* 
thirty-three people out of every hundred or three 
hundred and thirty out of every thousand lived in 
cities. If we should count the people who live in 
the suburbs of the cities, those doings business in the 
city and sleeping in the country, then we would 
find that nearly one-half of the people of this coun- 
try, and there are 76,000,000 of them, should be con- 
sidered as making up the city population. 

Perhaps we can get at an understanding of what 
the cities are by stating that there were more peo- 
ple living in Greater New York in 1900 than were 
living in the United States at the time we elected 
our first President; or to take another illustra- 
tion: — 

In 1900 there were 8,704,017 people living in eight 
of the leading cities of this country, or nearly as 
many as were living in the whole country in 1820^ 
when the country was almost half a century old. It 
is only when we compare the present day figures 
with those of an earlier day and generation that 
we can appreciate what the urban or city popula- 
tion is. 

We get an insight into the importance of the 
city bv taking a simple illustration, such as was 
given by Mr. Horace E. Deming a year or two ago. 
He said, ''When a trail has become a cart road, the 
cart road a highway, the highway a constantly trav- 
elled and closely thronged city street, the proper 
maintenance and care of the latter is an administra- 
tive problem of the greatest importance to thou- 
sands, and it may be to hundreds of thousands.'' 

The care of a trail through the woods or forest 
was a matter of small importance and to a few peo- 
ple only. The care of that trail when it became a 
cart road was not a matter of much more impor- 
tance ; but when it became a highway, travelled by 
hundreds every week, then it wsls ; and when it be- 
came a city street, used by thousands every day, it 
needed the constant care and attention of trained 
men. Then it became, as Mr. Deming says, **an 
administrative problem of the greatest importance." 



That is to say, the matter of caring for it and of keep- 
ing it in good repair, was a question of impor- 
tance, because it affected the welfare of thousands 
and hundreds of thousands of people. 

I might multiply illustrations by taking up suck 
matters as that of supplying cities with water, light 
and police protection; but they all teach the same 
thing, that the great numbers involved make the 
question important, as do the extent of territoiy 
covered and the services rendered. 

One hundred and twenty-five years ago, when our 
federal government was founded, no city had at* 
tained to the dignity of 50,000 inhabitants. Phila- 
delphia was the first city and it had only 42,520 
population. Greater New York now employs a 
greater number than that, its pay roll containing 
over 50,000 men and women. Think of what that 
means I New York now requires more people to carry 
on its government than resided in the largest city 
of the United States in 1790! 

When we consider a city government which in- 
volves the services of 50,000 men and the welfare oi 
4,000,000 people, or to take some of the other cities, 
where the armies of officeholders range from 2,000 
to 8,000 and where the people affected run from 
one-fourth of a million to nearly two millions, as in 
the case of Chicago, we ask ourselves what princi- 
ple should we follow in appointing them? 

Tammany Hall in New York and the "machine" 
in Philadelphia and other cities insist upon regard- 
ing them as spoils of office. That is to say, that 
these offices, so great in number and so important 
in the services they are called upon to render, are to 
be used to pay political and personal debts. They 
are to be used in place of money or other valuable 
things to pay somebody for favors granted or te 
come. 

Let us state the question a little differently. Po- 
licemen are to be appointed, not because they arc 
good thief takers and can preserve order, but be- 
cause they can or will control or have controlled a 
certain number of votes ; firemen arc to be appointed. 



not because they know how to put out fires, 
but because they are related to some one who has 
done a favor or is expected to do one to the ma- 
chine; clerks are to be appointed because they be- 
long to the party in power, not because they can 
write and figure well. The question of fitness to 
do the public work is not considered ; the question 
of political usefulness to the machine is. 

Imagine for an instant, if you can, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, with its great interests, although 
not comparing in extent with those of the leading 
cities of the country, selecting its engineers, fire- 
men, conductors, brakemen and clerks upon any 
other basis than that of fitness! What would we 
say if the superintendent of one of the divisions of 
that railroad, in looking for two assistants, found 
two in every way capable, but who happened to be 
Republicans, and then refused to appoint them be- 
cause their politics did not happen to be the same 
as his, and selected two inferior men because they 
were of his way of political thinking? Would the 
stockholders of the Pennsylvania Railroad, even 
though fifty-five per cent might be of the same party 
as the superintendent, tolerate such conduct? To 
ask these questions as to a railroad or other corpora- 
tion is to answer them, if they arc not too 
absurd for attention. And yet just such a con- 
dition does prevail in our municipalities in respect 
to municipal offices, and just such practices create 
the municipal problem and bring our cities and their 
governments into disrepute. Men have been ap- 
pointed to clean streets because they were Demo- 
crats or Republicans, and for similar reasons have 
been chosen clerks and janitors and surveyors and 
firemen and engineers. Their partisan affiliations 
and usefulness have been the first consideration for 
their appointments. Their usefulness to the public 
has been of secondary importance, if considered at 
all. This is the spoils system. 

The next step after appointing men because of their 
politics and their political usefulness is to organ- 
ize them into a compact body to carry on the system. 
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It leads directly to what we call the **bread and but- 
ter brigade" in Philadelphia, an army of 10,000 men, 
or ten to an election division, who march shoulder 
to shoulder and fight battle sifter battle at the pri- 
mary and general elections, to keep their positions 
and sustain a system which puts their selfish ends 
before the public good. 

Society is built up on the voluntary sacrifices of 
a few that the many may live and prosper. When 
our land and its government are in danger men vol- 
unteer to serve in its army and navy, that their 
country may be protected. They are willing to 
s- orifice their lives that the country may live. The 
spoilsman proceeds on the reverse principle, and so 
he is in truth an enemy of his country. He insists 
that a man shall be appointed to serve his ends, to 
help him in his ambitions. Men in public service 
are known as Croker's men, Quay's men, Lorimer's 
men. Cox's men. How seldom do we hear the good 
old-fashioned "public servant?" 

In Philadelphia, when the present mayor went 
into office, he removed good men and true, who had 
been for years serving the public. Had they lost 
their ability or their experience and usefulness? 
No, they were all in the prime of life and at the 
height of their usefulness. Why, then, were they 
removed or forced to resign ? Simply because they 
would not become Ashbridge men, or because their 
places were wanted by Ashbridge men. 

The life of Colonel Waring is to be charged up 
to the spoils system. If he had not been replaced 
by a Tammany politician as Superintendent of 
Street Cleaning in New York he would not have 
accepted the Cuban appointment, and so would not 
have contracted that dread disease which ended his 
life. Why was Colonel Waring replaced ? Not be- 
cause he did not know how to clean streets, because 
no man had ever done the work better. Not be- 
cause he was less honest or efficient, but simply and 
solely because he was not a Tammany man. 

The Greater New York Republican Convention 
was right when it declared, after nominating Seth 



Low for mayor in 1901, that 'The great city it « 
great business corporation. There should not be 
such a thing as a Republican or a Democratic waj 
of cleaning the streets, or collecting the taxes, or ar- 
resting the pool-room and dive keepers; and it 
makes no difference whether a man is a Republican 
or a Democrat, when his duties are to manage the 
police department, to conduct the finances, or to 
supervise the whole municipal administration/' 

In short, men should be selected for office because 
they merit the appointment; because they can do 
what the duties of their office require them to do, 
to the advantage of the public ; and without a^ny con- 
sideration of their politics or religion or their pri- 
vate relationships, except as these indicate their 
character and training. This, in short, is the merit 
system, wherein merit and not ''pull" or special 
favor or political usefulness is the basis of appoint- 
ment 

In these days the value of a professional training 
is everywhere recognized and in every department 
of activity, except that of government. It is based 
upon a recognition of the fact that the execution of 
a policy or its administration is a matter to be com- 
mitted into the hands of trained men. To go back 
to the Pennsylvania Railroad for an illustration, it 
is a matter of policy, to be determined by the direct- 
ors, whether a road shall be built between two cit- 
ies; but engineers are given charge of the actual 
construction of the road, and they select the men 
who know how to build the road. The engineers 
do not select their assistants and helpers on the 
basis of their religious or political beliefs ; they only 
ask that they be honest and capable. The other 
matters are irrelevant, and so it must come to be 
with the execution of municipal enterprises; and 
fortunately an increasing number of men and 
women are coming to look at the whole matter in 
this light. The reasons for this are not far to seek. 
The city is becoming a constantly increasing factor 
in our lives. Each year it becomes of more im- 
portance, because it touches us at more points. For 
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years national affairs were given first place in the 
consideration of the average citizen. This has been 
shown time and again by the size of the vote at elec- 
tions where national questions were involved, at 
compared with those where state or municipal ones 
were at issue. The interest, as shown by the vote, 
decreased from national to state and thence to city, 
so that at times the vote at those elections where 
only local issues were involved was shamefully 
small and insignificant. This condition of affairs is 
gradually yielding to one where a more rational 
view prevails, and we see citizens giving more and 
more attention to those affairs which they are real- 
izing affect them most directly of all. 

James C. Carter, for years the acknowledged 
leader of the American Bar, in a recent address 
before the National Municipal League, of which 
he has been the president since its organiza- 
tion in 1894, clearly set forth the basis for this 
change of feeling: — 

''If I should compare the importance of national 
politics, if I may so call them, the importance of a 
proper control of national affairs with that of mu- 
nicipal affairs, I should say that the former were 
less important, almost like dust in the balance, compared 
with the latter. In national affairs, whichever party 
is elected, the business of the country, the adminis- 
tration of its affairs goes on in about the same wa^. 
You would scarcely know the difference; but m 
municipal affairs, the moment degeneracy begins it 
is felt in every corner of your civil and political life. 
The moment unscrupulous men get possession of 
your municipal offices and turn them to their own 
purposes, your schools begin to suffer degradation, 
the pavement of your streets is affected, the clean- 
ness of your city is gone, your police come into al- 
liance with crime and you are threatened with every 
sort of danger, and there is no form of social or 
political life in which you do not instantly feel the 
result. It is for this reason that I cannot help 
thinking that attention to municipal affairs is vastly 
more important in immediate results than any at- 



tention to national politics, although I would by no 
means disparage the latter." 

In other words, in the opinion of this distin- 
guished man, now long past his three score and ten 
and with an experience of fifty years and more in 
the practice of the law before the highest tribunals 
in the land, yes, in the world, for he was counsel 
for the United States before a recent international 
court of arbitration, these municipal questions are 
•f greater importance than the national issues, 
which take up so much space in the newspapers and 
occupy so much of public attention. The reason is 
not far to seek. Municipal government has to do 
with such matters as light and water within the 
house, its protection from thieves and fires without. 
It has to do with the streets we walk upon and the 
cars we ride in; with our education and our recrea- 
tion. Whether young or old, rich or poor, indoors 
•^ out, at work or play, all come in touch with the 
municipal government in some form or another, 
every day in the year. Except for the postman, 
how many of us have much, if any have business 
with the national government? 

A few months ago a former captain of police in 
Philadelphia came into my office, at my request, to 
tell his story. He had been dismissed from the 
force to make way for a new captain. Why? Was 
he less efficient as a policeman? No, but he had 
been a policeman so long, he had ceased to be po- 
Utically useful and he had to make way for a new 
man, who had more of a pull and knew more of 
politics. Think of school teachers being selected 
because of the politics of their brothers and fathers ; 
and clerks appointed because they are Republicans 
or Democrats. We might just as well select our 
doctors or lawyers because of their politics. Or to put 
It another way: Suppose boys and girls were admit- 
ted to school and promoted, not as they showed 
their fitness and because they merited it, but be- 
cause their fathers were Republicans or Democrats 
and had a certain political pull! What would be 
said oi such a system as that? And yet that is just 
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what is done in the municipal service. Men and 
women are admitted to it and promoted in it for 
other reasons than their merit and fitness. 

We are told that when the statue of the god 
Hermes, in Athens, had been mutilated by some 
vandal, the Athenians were frightened and furious ; 
they felt that for a moment's pleasure or a stupid 
whim inevitable calamity would be brought upon 
all. Walter Bagehot, in commenting upon this in- 
cident, attributed this to the feeling that an injury 
to one was an injury to all. All suffered through 
the injury to one or inflicted by one. 

In these days we do not regard the public welfare 
with that sacred reverence essential to its main- 
tenance and highest development. In every direc- 
tion we see a disregard of it on the plea that any- 
thing is good enough for the public. The municipal 
problem is primarily due to the failure to apply to 
the transaction of public business the same stand- 
ards as are applied in private life. Public offices are 
spoils to be distributed among the victors. Public 
contracts are to be distributed as rewards to the 
favored. Public franchises are to be given to those 
who make the best private offers to the agents of the 
public for the time being. 

Suppose the same spirit pervaded our modem 
municipalities as pervaded Athens when the statue 
of Hermes was mutilated. Tammany or the Phila- 
delphia machine could not exist for a day. We 
would not tolerate for an instant the appointment 
of a single public official to pay a private or political 
debt; and this brings us to the fundamental argu- 
ment for the merit system in municipalities: it is 
immoral to appoint men to office on any other basis 
than that of fitness or merit. Municipal govern- 
ment is too sacred a trust to have any portion of it 
used to pay private political debts or to have it di- 
verted for personal or factional ends. Dr. Albert 
Shaw has stated the proposition in this way : — "The 
making of partisan appointments to office would be 
deemed in English towns not merely a blow at the 
efficiency of administration, but also a violation at 
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